CHAPTER I
NAPOLEON IN A FROCK-COAT
IN the first fortnight of the revolution the soldiers who had made
it symbolized the existence of the new era which they had so
enthusiastically inaugurated by joy-riding on motor-lorries, march-
ing with banners through the streets, listening with great concentra-
tion to the hundreds of orators who were burning to address them,
and lolling up against the walls in all public and private places,
smoking endless cigarettes and expectorating continuously and
expressively to show how free and fine and manly they had become.
In the next two or three weeks the passion for demonstrating died
down and the lorries were surrendered, more or less willingly3 to
Provisional Government control. The revolution had appointed its
leaders and the revolutionary soldiers were prepared to grant
them an opportunity to show what they could do, with the Soviet
of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies holding a very lively watching
brief.
But though they were willing to surrender the lorries after they
had tired of them, the soldiers showed no desire whatever to sur-
render themselves. For years they had been told that all Russia
required was a revolution. Well, they had produced the revolution
and it was now up to those who had cried for the revolution to get
on with it. For their part, they were perfectly happy to watch the
others do it, to see the miracles come out of the hat. Lolling against
walls was even too active an attitude now. They sat or lay about
in their hundreds waiting for the millennium to appear.
Unfortunately, among the leaders they had appointed, there
were no good conjurers and far too many hats. Moreover, they
were all on the stage at once, all extolling the merits of the rabbits
they would like to produce but nobody taking steps to bring any-
thing forth. The strange thing was that the audience did not seem
to care a hoot. It wasn't the rabbits they wanted but the talk. I
have already mentioned how I listened to an orator in the Catherine
Hall of the Tauride Palace on the occasion of my first visit to the
Duma after the revolution and overheard a listening peasant
remark with wonder on the fact that the orator was able to say
anything he wished* He was speaking for the whole of Petrograd